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Suitcase Puppeteers 
Raymond R. Jones 





Washington State U., Pullman, Wash. 


Thousands of groups over the whole 
world wide clamor for educational 
entertainment. From highly special- 
ized groups, service clubs, community 
and church groups, local P.T.A’s., and 
school assemblies to the myriads of 
birthdays and anniversaries there is 
always a demand being made for eye- 
opening, chuckle inspiring, easily per- 
formed shows that cost nothing, or a 
minimal expense, that should be ful- 
filled by puppeteers dedicated to the 
fun of entertaining. Sharing happi- 
ness rather than gathering money is 
the puppeteer with a “bag of joy”. His 
“bag of joy” is a suitcase of puppets. 

Call him or her a lecturer-demon- 
strator-entertainer. Do not hide him 
behind a curtain, expose him to view 
and let him show his wares. Let him 
actually SEE as well as hear how 
people react to Punch, to Pluto on 
strings, to Pierrot’s dance to a classic 
melody. Let there be talk: the honor- 
able history of the puppet tree, the 
voice of the Devil or Deirdre of the 
Sorrows, the story of Columbine’s 
birthday or the chatter of the three 
chipmunks; let there be a demonstra- 
tion of how to make a puppet, ala 
Shari Lewis, or the Little King order- 
ing a new suit of clothes and getting a 
new body for it too; let this man so 
tailor his lecture-demonstration that 
the front row of children are eager 
vocal participants and the back row 
sophisticates are kept so interested 
they forget to hoist their noses. 

The bag of joy can be made into a 
small stage for the actors even if the 
Puppetmaster is in full view. Better, 
perhaps; that this joy just comes from 
an ordinary suitcase —- a place from 
which comes a rod-puppet, a finger 
puppet.that walks about the table top. 
(Everyone can see the operator, but 
who is looking?) All manners of hand 
puppets with each idiosyncrasy can be 


demonstrated -—- one to make a solilo- 
quy, two to make a dialogue or a 
dance; even a stringed puppet can be 
brought forth, unwound and jiggled 
into life with more an ordinary fasci- 
nation. This is spicing with trepida- 
tion an entertainer’s performance! 
The oldsters will be awed at the mas- 
ter’s touch that bring life out of the 
chaos of strings and the youngsters 
will hardly ever look beyond the “little 
man” or “little woman” found in a 
hag. A marionette man who walks 
among his audience or a dog that gam- 
bols around legs and jumps into chil- 
dren’s laps can be a climax of many 
“let me see” or “jump into my lap”. 
At the risk of offending those who 
think it over-worked, what better 
“curtain” could be had than a break- 
away skeleton dangling from the hands 
of a perspiring puppeteer? 

The above plea is exubriant because 
it works with audiences starved for 
“live” entertainment. The “glow” is 
the dedication so many puppeteers 
have. 

Such an exhibition of talent needs 
thorough preparation with a minimum 
of equipment. Every puppeteer has a 
few favorite puppets ready to become 
solitary performers. Care, however, 
will be necessary in choosing a variety 
that will interest a particular audience, 
or further a particular idea or fit the 
talent of the performer. A cast might 
be composed of a “drunk” finger pup- 
pet, a shy kitten puppet, a ludicrous 
sea serpent, a raucous Punch with a 
stick, a shy Pierrot and a dancing 
Pierrette, a singing cowboy with 
guitar attached, a rod caterpillar. Fi- 
nally this section of the demonstration 
eould have a Little King pulled apart 
and stripped down to a rubber ball and 
a limp sock: * 

Perhaps’ in another suitcase one 
could place. some carefully wrapped 

















marionettes, different ones for differ- 
ent occasions. (Some audiences might 
object to that half-naked hula girl!) 
Imagine the first a tap-dancer with a 
specially articulated ankle joint to 
produce the toe-heel tap — craftsmen 
in the audience always will admire a 
mechanically intricate joint. Second, 
take a Pluto that dashes out into an 
audience to smell small legs and feet, 
jump into laps, scratch, play dead, roll 
over and be a friend to all mankind. 
The “curtain”, the break-away skele- 
ton doing a macbre dance to the ac- 
companiment of large squeals from the 
audience. 

So much for the equipment, make 
whatever is interesting do. 

The preparation of the oral material 
needs an organization to tie it in with 
the performance. Each type of puppet 
can call to mind the lineage and coun- 
try of origin. Punch, England; Pier- 
rette, France; the rod puppet, the Far 
East; the cowboy, the American frame; 
the stringed dolls can recall the “little 
maries” of Italy; Pluto can be a prom- 
ise of Yogi bear or Pogo; one can even 
go into space with a dauntless Astro- 
naut. 

Again if your actors exhibit good 
costuming, the history of man’s dress 
is easily shown — the mannerisms that 
influenced or were influenced by cos- 
tumes can be talked about and demon- 
strated. A puppet from a Passion 
play, one from Commedia dell’Arte, 
one Guignol gendarme from the French 


Revolution, Punch from Bankside, a 
Hans Wurst from Germany, all these 
can be leads to and away from periods, 
social influences, catastrophes — name 
the implications and imagine the rami- 
fications. 

If it is music that is your forte, how 
easy would it be to tune in with danc- 
ing feet or swaying bodies, or playing 
an instrument, or singing an aria via 
2 foot controlled tape-recorded-player. 

Sacred and profane dramatic bits of 
literature and life, safety lessons, food 
habits, good manners, and many other 
hasic ideas can be programmed 
through suitcase puppetry and thus the 
“lecture” will always be more purpose- 
ful, pointed and provocative. The 
Puppetmaster’s taste and talent can 
make it serious, dramatic, comic or 
farcical. 

While my plea is for “suitcase” 
amateur puppeteers, may I suggest to 
the professional that his method of 
“try-out” in the small medium can be 
a means of testing new ideas or pup- 
pets. One needs to know whether an 
act should be modified, improved or 
discarded, only an audience will render 
a pertinent judgment. It will sharpen 
his ear to see, and to see may improve 
what must be heard. It will develop 
the proper technique to focus attention 
on the puppet performer, not on the 
controller. It may even bring a new 
dimension to the art: the Actor pup- 
peteer AND the Puppet actor. 


New Sounds for the Puppet Theater 


Marian 


Does your tape recorder give you a 
guilt complex? 


peteers in the audience? 
throw away your tape recorder yet. 
Learn to use it creatively. 

Listen to the stimulating new music 
is being produced on tape. In the 





Derby 


electronic compositions by Dr. Vladi- 
mir A. Ussachevsky you will hear 
sounds that are “made” for the puppet 
theatre. These electronic composi- 
tions are not novelties but are serious 
works of art by fine composers. 

As early as 1953 electronic music 
was performed in the concert hall 
with the tape recorder as the star 
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soloist. In 1955 Orson Wells com- 
missioned tape music for a production 
of “King Lear”. Electronic sound has 
been used for television shows and 
motion pictures. Recently a tape re- 
corder became the star of a Broad- 
way production of “Krapps Last 
Tape”, and this year weird electronic 
harmonies and snatches of human 
speech were used to express Mima, an 
electronic brain with a soul and a 
conscience in the Swedish opera 
“Aniara”. 

The mechanical process of tape re- 
corded sound is the perfect compli- 
ment to the mechanical nature of the 
puppet. Conceive and manipulate 
them both in a creative way and you 
will have something that could free 
the puppeteer from his Punch and 
Judy booth and give his art a new 
dignity and recognition. 

The puppet theatre today, if it is to 
be anything more than a form of light 
entertainment, needs to throw out all 
the old traditions which keep it tied 
to the apron strings of the legitimate 
theatre. A few pioneers like the 
French troupe, “Le Mains Joly” and 
the American “Muppets” are breaking 
the ground. The work of these artists 
has a new look. It is now time to add 
@ new sound. 

The means for creating the new 
sound is here. The method has been 
demonstrated. Happily both are 
within the budget and talents of any 
puppeteer who wants to explore new 
avenues of expression. 

New sounds can be created on tape 
by altering the pitch with speed 
changes, putting it thru filters, adding 
reverberation (echoes) and feedback, 
playing the tape backwards so that 
the decay of the sound comes before 
the attack, playing continuous loops 
of tape, dubbing (sound on sound), 
editing (cutting the tape and splicing 
it together in a new pattern), and 
mutilation of the tape by stretching 
or punching holes in it. 

You don’t have to be an electronics 
engineer or have thousands of dollars 





worth of equipment to create new 
sounds. I have a Wollensak tape re- 
corder and a very limited knowledge 
of electricity myself. To begin you 
will need a medium priced tape re- 
corder, a microphone, a phonograph, 
a splicer, and a few other incidentals. 

You will need to enlist the help of 
your local Hi-Fi store in getting your 
components fixed up so that they can 
be plugged into your recorder. You 
will need to hit the books to learn 
how to splice, edit and record from 
the phonograph, radio and micro- 
phone, and you will want to subscribe 
to a magazine such as “Tape Record- 
ing Magazine” which is written for 
the amateur with medium priced 
equipment. If you can learn to cast a 
head in plastic wood from reading the 
directions in a book, you will have no 
trouble learning how to manipulate 
sound on tape. 

You can begin by taping the music 
to be used in your show. You will 
practice splicing so that you can make 
splices that are strong and silent. You 
will cut out all the clicks and odd 
noises on your tape and will learn 
how to fade the music in and out. 
You will learn how to cut out part 
of a musical selection without missing 
a beat and how to combine several 
different selections in the same way. 
You will find that splicing in short 
pieces of leader tape between selec- 
tions will help you find the place to 
stop and start your recorder during 
performances. You will discover that 
a foot pedal is a must for easy starts 
and stops when manipulating. You 
will learn that you should always 
make a copy of your tape to carry 
with you in case of emergency and 
you will also carry a small splicer 
and splicing tape in your tool box. 

When you have had some experi- 
ence recording and playing the tape 
in performances you will want to be- 
gin adding some sound effects. These 
are going to add more complications 
to your show. They will have to be 
edited carefully with leader tape so 











that you can begin them immediately 
on cue. You will find that if you are 
not on your toes you may forget a 
sound effect in one scene and it will 
still be there on the tape when you 
are ready for your next sound. In- 
stead of the twittering of birds that 
you expected when you started the 
tape in the second act you may hear a 
crash of crockery that you forgot to 
play in the first act. Keep your tape 
simple until you are fairly experi- 
enced. Now you may want to add 
some dialogue, such as a character or 
two that have the stage to themselves. 
This will give variety to your live 
show. 

Finally you may want to try your 
hand at recording your whole show. 
There are many fine shows that could 
never be performed unless they were 
recorded. I often use my children 
as assistants and find no difficulty in 
training them to manipulate well, but 
they will need years of training before 
they will be able to give a polished 
vocal performance. Taping the whole 
show is not easy. The timing must be 
perfect. You will need to record and 
try it out, re-record and splice again 
and again, until you have the timing 
just right. Then you will have to 
rehearse and rehearse. After you 
have performed the show before a live 
audience you will edit some more. If 
your timing is perfect it will be diffi- 
cult for the audience to tell that you 
are not giving a live performance. 
The one exception is if your show has 
a lot of laughs. Stopping the tape to 
wait for laughs is very unsatisfactory 
and going on will cut out some of 
your dialogue. Leaving pauses for 
laughs may drag your show out un- 


duly. I wouldn’t tape a “funny” show 
again. I tried it once. 

If you’ve gotten this far you will 
either want to throw your machine 
out or go on to the creative part of 
recording. If you find that you don’t 
mind the complications that a tape 
recorder adds to your show and want 
to use it in an artistic way you will 
need to add to your equipment. 

You will want a mixer to blend two 
or more sources of sound and feed 
them into the recorder. A _ simple 
mike mixer will cost around $15.00. 
You will also need to add a second 
recorder to your equipment so that 
you can shift speeds, copy back and 
forth, and combine and recombine the 
sounds with which you work. If you 
can’t afford a second recorder you 
probably can find a friend with one 
that you can borrow occasionally. 
Buying a “deck” if you already have a 
Hi-Fi set up is cheaper than a com- 
plete new recorder. If you are 
mechanically inclined you can build a 
tape copying attachment to your 
present machine for a fraction of the 
cost of a second recorder. 

You will want to learn more about 
the nature of sound and its physcho- 
acoustic effect on the human being. 
You will want to know how your 
machine works and how it can be 
altered to get the special effect you 
are seeking. You will begin collect- 
ing and cataloguing sounds that can 
be used in future productions. You 
will be creating new sounds. 


Marian generously offers to answer 
questions on where to find more in- 
formation on tape recording and sup- 
plies. Send stamped envelope. 


Music for the Puppet Theater 


Lewis Mahimann 


Unfortunately, Lew Parsons, our 
music consultant wasn’t able to attend 
the Festival this year, and so Bob Wil- 
liams and I filled in the last minute. 


Mr. Parsons did send a 1961 newly re- 
vised list of musical selections now 
available through your P of A store 
in care of the Journal. It gives the 
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name of the selection or record; the 
label of the record; and the other 
necessary data to find the music easily; 
and best of all, a description of the 
music and what you can use it for - 
mood, effect, dance, etc. Its very com- 
plete and well worth having. Please 
look for the information on this catalog 
in your next Journal issue. The price 
is 50 cents. 

Music is used for various theatrical 
reasons. For a play, music is for the 
following purposes: 1. Background, 2. 
Bridges, the music between scenes and 
acts, 3. Effect and mood, to heighten 
the effect of the story, 4. Settling the 
audience before and during the show, 
5. Interspersed dances, songs and spe- 
cialty numbers. 

Many good puppeteers consider the 
single instrument or small ensemble 
the ideal musical background and 
music for puppet work. Good choices 
are 1. The Piano, 2. The Harp, 3. Piano 
and flute, 4. Piano and violin, 5. The 
Harpsicord, 6. Recorders, 7. The Guitar. 
These are all good for simple fairy- 
tales, comedies and pantomime work. 
Another necessary sound is the large 
orchestra for more grandiose produc- 
tions. This is necessary for heavy 
drama and large shows. Use: 1. Sym- 





Phonies, 2. Concertos, 3. Orchestra 
suites and renditions. 

I played sections of an old tape of 
mine - The Little Mermaid, illustrating 
how we used the French school of 
music (Ravel, Debussy) to help de- 
scribe the watery effects we needed 
throughout the play. This music also 
kept the flowery, feminine quality 
that was needed for that particular 
story. It revolved around the Mermaid 
and her adventures. For Sleeping 
Beauty I used selections from Gustav 
Mahler’s symphonies, while for Puss in 
Boots Prokofieff’s Winter Holiday was 
used. For Bluebeard, dark and mys- 
terious music was needed and so we 
used the modern composer, Bela Bar- 
tok. 

Ballet music is interesting to use in 
the puppet theater. There is much 
theatrical movement since it was writ- 
ten for dance. You will find theatrical 
sounds in many of the well known 
composers and I'd suggest that you 
listen to works of Faure, Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky, Vaughan Williams, Mus- 
sorgsky and some of the modern com- 
posers like Chadwick, Holst and Bar- 
ber. Do not forget to note the com- 
posers mentioned in the previous para- 
graph. 


The Second International Festival 


Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin 
PART I 


Representation from Western Europe 
was weaker than in 1958 and the less 
said of some of these shows, the better. 
There was some compensation, how- 
ever, in the good solid marionette 
craftsmanship of John Wright’s com- 
pany, and a delightful performance of 
“Mikko Matty and his Friends” by 
the group from Oslo, Norway. Several 
short numbers and an excellent por- 
trayal of a bum who dreams he is a 
bullfighter, were offered by Jean Loup 
Temporal's company from Paris. 

In 1958 Dr. Ali El Rai came to the 
Festival from Cairo to study and ob- 


serve. In 1960 he returned with 25 
delegates who presented a colorful 
marionette show. Dr. Ali is now di- 
rector of theatre and music in the 
Ministry of Culture and he encouraged 
the founding of the puppet theatre. 
The Tandarica Theatre in Bucharest 
sent two people to work with the 
Egyptians for seven months and give 
them technical assistance. 

The festivities accompanying a 
Moslem festival was the subject of 
“Fete Night.” Against a deep indigo 
sky, done with fabric hung in hori- 
zontal folds, there passed a variety of 








scenes. By using a treadmill, the 
movement was uninterrupted. A scene 
appeared, action took place and an- 
other moved into position. First came 
a@ mosque with a lighted minaret and 
large gates, then followed a dazzling 
succession of booths with people buy- 
ing and selling, while children played 
and were entertained by jugglers and 
animals. Seductive belly dancers had 
their turn, and fortune tellers plied 
their trade. The grouping of the many 
puppets was excellent; sometimes one 
or two figures, at others half a dozen 
or more appeared, all timed to the 
flowing accompaniment of Arabic 
words and music which added an 
exotic note to our unaccustomed ears. 
There was no dramatic content - it was 
a harmonious spectacle of color, move- 
ment and sound. The puppets were 
not large, but had a strong and indi- 
vidual design which contributed to the 
uniqueness of this performance. 

From the theatre in Tallinn, Estonia, 
came a double bill consisting of Kip- 
ling’s “Elephant Child” and an opera 
“The Wolf and the Kids.” The latter 
had an orchestra led by a dog. He 
appeared in the beginning, with only 
the tips of the violin bows showing, 
then sank out of sight as the curtains 
opened. Both shows were quite lavish 
in scenery and puppets. I particularly 
liked the uneven ledge of the theatre 
which suggested rounded hills or other 
variations from the usual straight line 
of most stages. 

China contributed three different 
technics. The company from Canton 
gave a brilliant show, “Sun U Kun Has 
Borrowed the Palm Leaf Fan Three 
Times,” with hand-rod puppets (which 
I did not see). Another group from 
Fukien gave a two part program. The 
first was a traditional hand-puppet 
show with exquisite figures skillfully 
manipulated by three men. Their 


stage was a handsome structure with 
a curved-up roof supported by elabor- 
ately carved columns. The action 
centered around a group of entertain- 
ers who performed for a rich man. A 








juggler twirled a plate balanced on 
a rod; wrestlers struggled; a dragon, 
a lion and a man had a combat and 
so on. A short play followed. After 
intermission, a huge marionette stage, 
at least 15 feet wide, and richly 
decorated, was used for two plays. 
One was a harvest scene in which 
children planted vegetables, singing as 
they hoed the earth. Later, huge 
radishes were dug up and carted away. 
As a finale there was a celebration, 
including a lion dance, with everybody 
bearing armloads of vegetables and 
singing of the glories of work. It was 
realistic and quite un-Chinese in feel- 
ing - obviously a product of modern 
Communist China. The other play 
was based on a traditional story with 
gorgeously costumed marionettes per- 
forming in somewhat over-elaborate 
but spacious settings. The puppets, 
only about 26 inches high, scaled up to 
life size. Large stages are common 
in China today. In fact, this was a 
relatively small one, they told me, for 
much larger ones are used because 
they perform for audiences of 2000 or 
more at the Houses of Culture. 

Poland and Czechoslovakia presented 
shows in which human actors mingled 
with the puppets, usually to the dis- 
advantage of the former, who seemed 
large and awkward compared to the 
puppets. Of these I hope to write 
later. 

Many of the Festival shows were 
impressive for their large size, their 
complexity, their lavish scenery, their 
numerous puppets (with no limitation 
on the number of operators used), 
their rich accompaniment of sound 
and music. In contrast, the National 
Theatre of Sofia, Bulgaria, showed us 
the value of simplicity. The first part 
of the program was “School for Rab- 
bits.” Six little rabbits are in bed 
Their mother wakes them; they get up, 
go to the well, wash their faces and 
brush their teeth, all in perfect unison 
to music, They go to school, sit at 
their desks, write with big quill pens. 
There is a music lesson and then they 
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build a wagon, hitch their friend the 
donkey to it and drive off. In a 
gardening scene, they have their pic- 
tures taken by a girl (human) who is 


sitting outside the stage. Another 
session in school is finished and they 
start home. On their way a fox 
attacks, but they escape into their 
house. Soon they come out with their 
mother for a walk, the girls with 
parasols, the boys with balloons which 
burst at intervals. At the end they all 
ride on a bright red ferris wheel. Al- 
ways their behavior is exemplary; only 
once is there any deviation, when one 
rabbit hides in the waste basket. 

Then came “Peter and the Wolf”. 
As in the previous play, the stage was 
completely draped in black velvet. No 
narration was used because the Prok- 
ofieff music was fully interpreted by 
the puppets. These were reduced to 
the simplest and no features were 
used, just a characteristic detail such 
as a few loops to suggest beard and 
hair of Grandfather. No differentia- 
tion of costume was used, just a piece 
of draped fabric. The head was set 
on the operator’s thumb and his fingers 
formed one of the puppet’s hands; his 
other hand thrust thru the drapery, 
formed the other - and very flexible 
hands they were. The duck was done 
with the hands of two operators and 
the bird was a hand-puppet. The 
operators were cCressed in black vel- 
vet and wore face masks. With the 
puppets brilliantly spotted, the opera- 
tors moved freely in space, unseen. 
Cat and Wolf were just some fuzzy 
material on a coiled spring, but they 
had the movement characteristic of 
those animals. 

The scenery appeared to be drawn 
in strong lines on the black backdrop, 
but it was made of metal tubing 
covered with black velvet tubes. As 
these were withdrawn, the forms were 
revealed - a bit of fence, a tree, or the 
duck’s pond with ripples. There was 
no waste motion and it was timed 
precisely to the music, It all looked 
80 simple, yet it took 12 operators to 


do the show. I have not seen any 
photographs which do justice to this 
performance because its effect was 
entirely due to the music and the 
shifting patterns of color as the pup- 
pets moved through space. 

In addition to the puppet perform- 
ances there were other Festival activi- 
ties. An intensive seminar on “Con- 
temporary Dramaturgy of the Puppet 
Theatre” took place on several succes- 
sive days. Here well known leaders, 
including Jean Loup Temporal 
(France) and Dr. Eric Kolar (Czecho- 
slovakia) read papers expounding their 
views about the form and content of 
puppet plays, followed by much dis- 
cussion. There was also a puppet film 
festival which opened at one of 
Bucharest’s largest cinemas with “The 
Song of the Tractor” (Rumania), “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
“Faustus” (both from Czechoslovakia.) 
All these were shown on the wide 
screen in full color. Over-elaborate, 
but with some exquisite spots, the 
“Dream” illustrated the latest develop- 
ment in film technics as practiced by 
Trnka. “Faustus” was impressive in 
its depiction of the famous story, and 
effectively utilized old Czech puppets. 
During the next six days, over 30 films 
were shown, with from five to eight 
at each session, thus giving spectators 
a broad view of work from many 
countries. 

There were various lectures, includ- 
ing my two presentations. The first 
was for the Festival delegates. I gave 
an over view of puppetry in the U.S.A. 
illustrated by lantern slides. This was 
followed by a showing of puppets made 
of common materials after the prin- 
ciples set forth in “Puppets and Plays, 
A Creative Approach”. The program 
was enlivened by a few simple paper- 
cut puppets made in 15 minutes by 
people in the audience, and put into 
rhythmic movement accompanied by 
an “orchestra” of Indian drums, Mexi- 
can rattles, and a Turkish tambourine, 
also played by members of the audi- 
ence, There was a warm reception 








for the talk and so much interest in 
the puppets was shown that I think 
people went away with a better under- 
standing of American puppetry. The 
other program was especially for 
teachers, who also displayed enthusi- 
asm for the “creative approach” which 
was quite new to them. 

On top of this intensive program, 
there were dinners, cocktail parties 
and buffet suppers. The French Lega- 
tion and the Czech Embassy enter- 
tained; the Egyptian delegation had a 


huge reception with lavish refresh- 
ments; a dinner for the jury was given 
by the Organizing Committee. As a 
finale, on the last evening at 11:30 
we gathered in the huge marble hall 
of Scinteia House for a sumptuous ban- 
quet given for the Festival delegates 
by the Ministry of Culture. 

Unable to get a plane for two days, 
I was glad of a little respite before de- 
parting for Prague, my next stop. 
Later, I hope to tell you about my 
experiences in Czechoslovakia. 


Puppets for Fun and Profit 


PART IV — Marge Stevens 


There is one wide-open field for fun 
with puppets that I have never yet 
seen discussed in the Journal, and I 
believe it to be ideally suited for some 
of our members, so I’ll be glad to tell 
all I know about it and let those inter- 
ested take it from there. 

The National Recreation Association 
is an organization formed for the pur- 
pose of helping produce and train 
leaders for all types of recreation work 
— Scout leaders, camp directors, home 
demonstration unit workers, county 
agents, Sunday school teachers, physi- 
cal education teachers, and directors 
of all sorts of youth groups — particu- 
larly 4-H. This organization promotes 
area workshops, usually lasting one 
week each, in 28 different parts of our 
country. Such a workshop (or lab as 
they often call it) is attended by 30 
to 200 or so of these adult leaders who 
eat, sleep, sing, dance, and learn to- 
gether in one building or group of 
buildings for the week. Some of those 
attending have their expenses paid 
by their church or other such group at 
home. Others pay their own fee — it 
is always quite nominal. Almost all of 
them can use puppets in their recrea- 
tional work and the only reason a 
puppetry class isn’t available at each 
is that they don’t know of enough 
teachers willing to do it. 
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This is NOT the way to get rich with 
puppets, but if it is enrichment of 
spirit and craft that pleases you — if 
you want a truly FUN vacation with 
the finest kind of friendly people, 
you'll delight in this work — and get 
several new members for P of A, too! 

The workshops are held in a Danish 
Folk School in Nebraska, a_ rock- 
bound resort in Maine, the 4-H build- 
ing on the state fairgrounds in Kansas, 
a mountain top lodge in New Mexico 
(with hot and cold running trout!), a 
college campus in Missouri, and vari- 
ous such places all over the country, 
somewhat similar to puppetry festivals. 
They occur at various times of the 
year — there’s even a Christmas work- 
shop in Wisconsin the week between 
Christmas and New Years — heavily 
attended by school teachers and ski 
addicts. 

Most daily schedules run about like 
this: Breakfast with “Thought for the 
Day”, classes of a half hour or so with 
@ lecturer on some phase of recreation, 
community sing in which the song 
leader teaches new folk songs and re- 
views old ones to be taught “back 
home”, craft class of two hours, lunch, 
stunts and games while eating or right 
afterward, craft class of one hour, rest 
period, tea time with “home-grown” 
entertainment, another lecture session, 
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dinner, and a party. The group is al- 
ways divided into named sections 
which fit into the theme of the week 
and great team spirit develops to “out- 
do” rival groups in producing the 
funniest stunt or the cleverest party, 
but it is always a friendly rivalry — 
really just an incentive to share with 
the others the BEST you know for the 
purpose. 

The parties are carefully planned 
using games, costumes, decorations, 
contests and stunts which can be used 
with youth groups at home. These are 
followed by folk dancing until wee 
hours for those with enough stamina. 

Puppets, of course, are in the craft 
department, and there are always 
several crafts taught. The puppetry 
must be kept simple, yet be enough of 
a challenge to attract these craft-wise 
leaders. Many of the workshoppers 
want to learn several of the crafts and 
will therefore attend puppetry class 
only part of the time. Others will not 
want puppetry at all until they see 
some of the workshoppers having so 
much fun with their completed pup- 
pets, and this will result in a last 
minute rush for you. A few will be 
so delighted with puppets that they 
will spend all of their craft time (and 
a bit of sneaked time from rest period 
or other events) with you. These are 
your gems, for since their object is 
learning to teach puppetry, it is good 
practice for them to begin teaching 
right there under your direction, and 
they can be of great help to you in 
taking care of the late-comers. 

The usual procedure for a teacher 
in these workshops runs like this: most 
of the students arrive for the week on 
Sunday afternoon. Since they are not 
yet organized or acquainted and since 
things don’t “start officially” until the 
next morning, I always offer my ser- 
vices as entertainer for that first night, 
and give them a puppet show, with my 
standard act. This gives this group of 
Strangers something in common to 
talk about — and promotes an interest 
in puppets, even though the plastic 


wood -— plus carving (or Celastic) 
puppet is too complicated to teach here 
because of the limited time factor. It 
also gives the man who hired you a 
boost, by providing activity on the 
difficult evening and establishing the 
fact that you ARE a capable puppeteer. 

Early the next morning, each craft 
teacher is expected to tell the group, 
in ten minutes, what can be learned in 
his or her particular class. This is the 
place to show the type of puppet you 
will actually teach them to make. It 
is a recruiting procedure, so the more 
enthusiasm you can generate in these 
two opportunities, the more rush you'll 
have for your services. Then the class 
sessions begin. 

About the time you are swamped 
with 40 students and the allotment of 
supplies, the secretary of the organi- 
zation will stop by and ask you for 
your material for the work-book. 
From now on, you are going to be 
frantically busy. I only got caught 
once — the first time! This is your 
warning so you won’t ever be caught! 
Each workshop puts out a work-book 
that includes everything that is done 
the entire week, down to the recipe for 
the cake baked in orange rinds at the 
cook-out! These directions are mimeo- 
graphed, stencil by stencil, as the week 
goes on, by the secretary (in the more 
prosperous ones, she is hired, and in 
others it is done by volunteers who 
give up other planned time to do the 
work). If you are smart, you'll have 
your contribution on puppets all pre- 
pared before you arrive — complete 
directions for everything you teach in 
your class. These books are not only 
used as refresher courses by those who 
attend, but are bought by quite a few 
people who wanted to come, but were 
unable to be present — so make your 
directions specific enough to be fol- 
lowed by people not able to attend 
your classes. 

Now start your class. You are ex- 
pected to bring with you all needed 
materials for your craft. These you 

(Continued on page 21) 
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EURLA FREDERICK 

On a visit to Ron and. Janet Her- 
ricks a few weeks ago, I was warned 
that Eurla Frederick was “going 
places”. From: the wonderful . color 
cover page and the five page spread 
which she received from the Buffalo 
Currier Express in October, I would 
say she had arrived somewhere. 

Eurla was asked to fill in a six minute 
spot on-a childrens’ show and was so 
well received by her audience that she 
was given a 12 week assignment on 
WGR-TYV in Buffalo. “Nice part”, says 
Eurla, “it was a taped show and I 
could sit in. my own: living room and 
see and criticize my own show.” In 
the picture are two favorites, Chips, 
the. chipmunk and Koko, the trained 
seal. We are sorry we can’t bring you 
the delightful color cover, with Eurla 
and more than a dozen of her delight- 
ful puppets. I-think you will hear more 
about this young lady in the future! 


BOB BROWN 

I can’t remember when Bob Brown 
was not an ardent “Baird” fan. “I 
never thought, that when I was review- 
ing a show of theirs some months ago, 
that some day I would be performing 
it,” Bob writes me. “ 

The State Department is sending Bil 
and Cora Baird’s puppets and their 
operators to India for a three months 
trip. “The Magic Onion”, will be per- 
formed out of doors in the villages 
and “Davy Jones” will be played in 
the theaters. They hope to meet with 
some of the Indian puppeteers and 
compare notes on puppets and pup- 
petry. 

In the meantime they are busy with 
rehearsals for the “Carnival of Ani- 
mals” and a hand and rod puppet show 
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PUPPET PARADE 


(see photo section) 
VIVIAN MICHAEL 


featuring a magician, plus building TV 
commercials. We will be looking for- 
ward to an account of the Indian trip. 

Pictures are of Bob’s own puppets, 
Skootie the Mouse and Suzy, to say 
nothing of the striking Oriental dancer, 
a. three foot tall cloth marionette, 
costumed in brilliant blue-green and 
gold. 


GIA WALLACE 


If I make an error in this article, I 
might as well go out and shoot my- 
self. I have confused Lea and Gia 
Wallace so often, they tell me, that Pll 
never be forgiven for another mistake. 

SO, before I am confused this is Gia 
Wallace, director of the Gia Wallace 
Puppet Theater for Children. Gia is 
scheduled at the Jan Hus Playhouse, 
351 E. 74th St., N. Y. through October 
past to and including April of next 
year. Performances to follow, “Puss 
in Boots”, “Punch and Judy plus the 
Circus”, “Sleeping Beauty”, “Adven- 
tures of Sinbad” and others to be an- 
nounced. Performances will be given 
every Saturday and Sunday through- 
out the season. 

Gia is certainly to be congratulated 
for her determination to establish a 
permanent theater for children in New 
York City. Nice brochures enclosed 
with her photos should meet even 
George. Latshaw’s critical approval . . 
(beautiful fresh. shade of green on 
white paper). 


RIP VAN WINKLE 


Irving’s immortal classic, “Rip Van 
Winkle” will probably always remain 
the favorite legend of American pup- 
peteers. This time it has been brought 
to life by Ronald and Janet Herrick, 
no doubt, partly inspired by the fact 
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that they are part of that country 
made famous by the legend. With a 
new home “just made for puppets” in 
that historical Catskill region, no play 
could more appropriately become a 
part of their repertoire. 

I want to see, and I am sure you 
will, “Rip Van Winkle” by the Herricks 
at next year’s Fest. I can imagine no 
greater treat in store for all of us, than 
their delightful version of this long 
time favorite. 

As you know, Ron is Festival Co- 
ordinator for the 1962 Festival at 
Western College. I spent a wonderful 
day as a guest of the Herricks a few 
weeks ago, and I assure you that plans 
are zooming right along for one of the 
best Fests ever. We will try to have 
some definite announcements in next 
issue, but save that last week in June. 


JUNIOR LEAGUES 


Identification was not complete with 
the Jr. League pictures, but we will 
take a chance on the following: top, 
Omaha Junior League; center, Salt 
Lake Junior League, and bottom, Van- 
couver Junior League. 

From the activities reported this 


PUPPETS FOR FUN AND 


(Continued from page 11) 

sell to your students. Try to keep it 
inexpensive and use materials they 
can order or buy at home or else your 
teaching has no value to them. If you 
request it far in advance, the organi- 
zation will provide a sewing machine, 
but the rest is up to you — tools, 
paints, brushes, cloth, trimmings, 
EVERYTHING! 

Along with teaching your class you 
are expected to take part in all of the 
activities (health permitting) and to 
be a leader of leaders — come up with 
ideas for stunts, games, and uses for 
puppets particularly, but for almost 
anything else also. If you like that 
kind of thing, as I do, it is really a 
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month the puppet groups of the League 
have been busy, busy folks. Be sure 
to read the Jr. L. page and report your 
activities. Any questions please refer 
to Jean Wiksell. 


MARGE STEVENS 


We have had many letters praising 
Marge Steven’s fine articles on “Selling 
Your Show”. We print another in this 
issue, and have promises of more to 
follow. “One of the best things ever 
written for the PJ” says one member 
and we will go right along with that 
statement. 

With two shows on the road, Marge 
and Steve are up to their necks in 
puppets and we have little to report 
on them except that they are busy, 
busy, busy! 


LARRY SMITH 


Larry Smith and Bob Jamerson, Di- 
rector, WKRC-TV Cincinnati, survey 
the set from “Littlest Snow Man”, last 
year’s TV production. Larry is back 
on WKRC-TV featuring his puppets 
Rudy and Teaser. We know Christmas 
time will mean a lot of specials for 
him. 


PROFIT (CONTINUED) 


stimulating, exciting week of fun, frol- 
ic, and puppets, and you’ll never meet 
a finer group of people anywhere. 
There isn’t a backward, bashful soul 
in the bunch and the hi-jinks and good 
clean fun are hilarious. 

Now, as to how much and where — 
I no longer have the addresses of all 
28 workshops, but I would advise 
telephoning your local county agent 
and ask him for the name and address 
of the director of the one nearest you. 
Contact this man with an outline of 
what puppetry can do FOR THEM 
and your qualifications for teaching. 

The first thing he’ll need to know is 
“how much?” because this entire effort 
must be self-supporting and many of 








the craft teachers donate their time and 
even pay their own expenses. You 
don’t want to do that, of course, but, 
as I said, it is not the place to get rich. 
I always charged (and they all seemed 
able to pay it without strain) room, 
board, and enrollment fee, ten cents 
per mile transportation both ways 
from my home (if you succeed near 
your home you'll get others many, 
many miles away just from recom- 
mendation) and salary of $40 per week. 
The puppet supplies I sold at cost and 





came out more or less even — but if 
J misjudged a bit (wear and tear on 
brushes, etc.) the salary kept me from 
going in the hole, and Id had a most 
wonderful week’s vacation with grand 
people. If this sounds good to you —. 
try it. Ill be happy to answer letters 
with specific questions if I’ve not made 
it quite clear to you in this article. 
Before I close — these workshops 
are always for adults — 18 years or 
older! Scale your project accordingly. 


Junior League News 
Frances Darger 


Puppetry news from the west shows 
that Junior League programs will be 
interesting and varied for the 1961-62 
season. 

OGDEN: 

A crew of Junior Leaguers has again 
turned out a charming, original script 
for their 1961-62 season. Their show 
is called “Holiday Havoc” and it con- 
cerns the endeavors of the villain, Evil 
Eye the Magician, to scramble four of 
our primary holidays. Edgar and Effie, 
beguiling elves, right all the wrongs, 
but not without considerable suspense. 

The complete cast is four in number; 
three puppeteers plus a prop girl. All 
minor roles of the Halloween Witch, 
the Easter Bunny, the Thanksgiving 
Turkey, and Santa Claus are done by 
the three main cast members. The 
puppetry committee numbers eleven. 

The puppet heads were created by 
using a styrofoam bail as a base with 
facial contours of cotton and an over- 
all covering of a flesh-colored, helenca 
nylon sock. Further facial expressions 
were provided by using a needle and 
thread. 

Three complete casts plan to troop 
the show to elementary schools in the 
area from October through May. A 
great deal of excitement also prevails 
concerning the closed-circuit TV pre- 
sentation which fifteen hundred Weber 
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County school children will view in 
December. 
OKLAHOMA CITY: 

This puppetry group will continue 
trooping their successful show, Ken- 
tucky the Bear, two days a week this 
fall until all Oklahoma City elementary 
schools have been visited. This hand 
puppet show was seen last year in 17 
schools before an audience of almost 
7,000 children. The group also had 
one television show and a special per- 
formance given at Children’s Memorial 
Hospital for their Christmas party. In 
the spring three members of the group 
trouped every day, including Saturday 
and Sunday, for three weeks for pro- 
motion of the Symphony Campaign. 
This started with the campaign kick- 
off and from there the girls went to 
Civic clubs, etc. Some of the group 
wrote the script and one of the girls 
made a puppet which was a remark- 
able likeness of the symphony con- 
ductor. 

PORTLAND: 

Rehearsals are almost at an end for 
this group who will soon be trouping 
“The Magic Sneeze”. Final touches 
were given the production by consult- 
ant Alfred Wallace who visited with 
the group during the middle of October. 
This fall this group also did a demon- 
stration with puppets for a conference 
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of recreation people from all over 
Oregon under the sponsorship of the 
Portland Park Bureau. This covered 
their methods of making puppet heads, 
clothing, stage construction, general 
puppet techinques and a production of 
part of this year’s play. 

Last year the group trooped an 
original show, a story of the Northwest 
Indians entitled “Beaver and His Magic 
Spear”. This play was based on a 
story of the Salmon Festival and made 
use of the supernatural and Indian 
customs. Authentic masks were used 
in the show. The Portland Art Museum 
has a very fine collection of early 
Northwest Indian objects, and the 
fourth grades of the local schools all 
make a tour of the museum in connec- 
tion with their study of the Indians, 
so this play was written as a tie-in 
with their study. 

WICHITA: 

This busy group has two troops going 
this year. The marionette group is 
performing “Jack and the Beanstalk” 
for its second year and the hand pup- 
pet group is doing “Robbie and the 
Rooster”. Reports are that both shows 
are very charming and the puppets are 
delightful. 

SEATTLE: 

Two hand puppet groups will be 
performing here again this year with 
both doing about seventeen perform- 
ances to mentally retarded children or 
day nurseries. Two AJLA scripts are 
being used — “The Mystery of Crinkles’ 
Nose” and “The Three Little Pigs”. 
One of this group’s main problems has 
always been finding suitable scripts 
since their audiences are either very 
young or mentally handicapped. The 
plots must be simple and if possible 
familiar. For this reason the “Three 
Little Pigs” was produced. The group 
has found that it also helps to alert 
the teacher ahead of time so she may 
read the story to her group before the 
performance. They have also found 
that plays with only one or no scene 
changes are also helpful in holding the 
attention of these children. After the 


show the puppeteers let the children 
see and touch the puppets. 

This group has used a combination 
of felt glove puppets with movable 
mouths and puppets with styrofoam 
heads and movable arms. Animals 
have been the most popular puppets. 
For this page Betty Adams thinks it 
would be very helpful to other groups 
to see pictures of puppets used by 
other Leagues with hints on construc- 
tion. 


OMAHA: 

This puppet committee has changed 
its format as of last year from large 
scale productions at central locations 
such as the Art Museum, complete with 
their own heavy stage, elaborate props, 
large “casts”, and much mechanical 
help in the way of lighting and ampli- 
fiers to playing in groups of two with 
no stage except a hospital bed, and 
only two or three children in each 
audience. These “shows” are performed 
in children’s hospitals and wards, 
homes and orphanages and the com- 
mittee members all find this method 
extremely gratifying. They feel it is 
rewarding to entertain such enthusi- 
astic, responsive audiences and they 
find it is much easier to find available 
“casts” for each booking from their 
rather small committee of 12. 

This ambitious Omaha group had 
one very exciting result from their 
large-scale productions, however. They 
cut a record of Humperdinck’s opera 
“Hansel and Gretel”, which they had 
performed with puppets accompanied 
by the League choral group. One of 
the members designed the folder for 
the record which can be folded into a 
puppet stage, complete with cutout 
puppets of all characters. Thus the 
fortunate juvenile listeners can enact 
“Hansel and Gretel” as the % hour LP 
record plays the musical story. Send 
for flyer. 

VANCOUVER: 

This group is completing rehearsals 
on their new show, “The Magic Egg” 
which will be ready for trouping by 
December. This original play was 








written last spring so a workshop to 
make the puppets was held in May and 
June. Finishing touches were done at 
home by the puppeteers during the 
summer so that rehearsals could begin 
this fall. The group will be trouping 
to retarded schools, children’s hospitals, 
Community Centers, Neighborhood 
Houses, the Y, Nursing Homes and 
Private Hospitals. The latter two were 
new League projects for Vancouver 
where the girls have set up a wonder- 
ful program for these often forgotten 
people. 

This group also makes “ping pong” 
puppets by the dozens and these are 
given to the children in the hospitals 
after the show. These consist of ping- 
pong ball heads with holes cut out for 
small fingers with hair and faces 
painted on. Little gloves are made 
from odds and ends of materials on 
small sizes for puppet bodies. The 
balls were sprayed with lacquer after 
painting to give a permanent finish in 
case children put them in their mouths. 

For the shows the girls make their 
own puppet heads from plastic wood. 
SALT LAKE: 

This puppetry group of twenty will 
troop their original show “The Magic 
Music Shop” for the second year in 





order to reach all elementary schools 
in the area. This well received show 
was created with the help of George 
Latshaw and it features such sure fire 
“crowd pleasing puppets” as an evil 
magician (Marlo from Mars), a charm- 
ing old Shopkeeper, a baseball playing 
teen-ager (Danny), and a dog. Magic 
instruments (made of felt and foam 
rubber and manipulated on dowels) 
come in for their share of the plot and 
when they are stolen by Marlo the 
story really gets exciting. Two scenes 
are used — one in the Music Shop with 
a clever corduroy and wooden back- 
drop and another scene in the Magic 
Forest with its own contemporary 
looking trees. Tape recorded music 
and a wonderful fire extinguisher “ex- 
plosion” add much fun to the show. 

Three casts will troop the show and 
each goes every other week. They do 
two shows at each school and average 
audiences of from 400 to 700 a day. 

The puppet heads were made from 
styrofoam balls with felt lined pill 
bottles in each ball for finger control. 
Felt was used over the balls with added 
facial features also made of felt. The 
enclosed picture shows the Salt Lake 
stage with the forest scene and puppets 
used for the show. 


The Juniors Want Recognition 


Ever since the days when Burr Till- 
strom, Sally Hayes, Gayle Michael, 
Doug Anderson and others I can’t re- 
call became charter Junior members 
and on thru the years when Jimmy 
Rose, Jack and Mimi Proctor organized 
the “hell-raisers”, to the present day 
when a group of Juniors all over the 
country are trying vainly to organize 
a Guild, the Juniors have lacked re- 
sponsible leadership and a junior pro- 
gram that carries over from year to 
year. Some years they have had 
excellent leaders and news letters 
have flourished . . most years .. we 
might as well face it .. they have been 
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neglected by the senior organization, 
and they have practically begged for 
recognition which they didn’t get. 

At the last Detroit Festival, Ken 
Moses, a junior, took over the publish- 
ing of the “Pot-Pourri”, a newsletter 
which has appeared monthly since. The 
catch is .. he asks them to pay $1.00 
subscription (cost), for membership 
and the letter. They have already paid 
their P of A membership and receive 
the Journal, and many feel they should 
not be further taxed. We plead guilty 
too, they have had no Junior page, tho 
Rod has been very liberal in mention- 
ing them in news items. . it isn’t quite 
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the same. 

The Juniors make up a great per- 
centage of our membership . . especial- 
ly large is the group who never get to 
Festival. I have pointed out to Ken in 
a letter which he quoted in the “Pot 
Pourri”, that they are already the 
Junior P of A, and that they need not 
re-organize for recognition. This month 
we are beginning a Junior page and 
hope that through it and a little boost- 
ing by the adult group, by Festival 
time they can get started with full 
steam ahead . . and I am sure Ron 
Herrick, Festival Co-ordinator, will 
find them a spot on the program. In 
spite of all the work Ken has done, 
only about 10% of the Junior member- 
ship has responded to the “Pot-Pourri” 
... we need more complete participation. 

I have suggested that Ken appoint 
a reporter for each issue . . please send 
items to him this time and future re- 
porters will be announced each month 
as he appoints them. 

News About the Juniors 

Bill Hamm, of Ridgewood, N. J., and 
Ken Moses, Suffern, N. Y., went to 
Playland at Rye Beach, N. Y., to see 
Rod Young’s “Brave Little Tailor” and 
“King Midas.” 

Bob Hohl, Detroit, Mich., gave “Mar- 


velo the Great” as published in the 
Jan. - Feb. issue of the Puppetry 
Journal. 

Ken Moses produced “Hansel and 
Gretel” for the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the Monsey, N. Y., Fire Department. 
The show used a tape recorded in 
Detroit at the 1960 Fest with P of A 
members playing the various parts. 

David Johnson, of Omaha, Nebraska, 
presented a musical version of “Han- 
sel and Gretel” last spring. The pro- 
duction uses eight or nine marionettes, 
four sets, and a recorded “sound track.” 

Ronald Lieberman entertained with 
his puppets during the intermissions 
of a school play. Ronald, of Atlantic 
City, N. J., did this for each of the 
three performances of the play. 

Valerie Sandler, of Maplewood, N. J., 
joined forces with Jean Rapicano of 
West Orange, and together they do a 
“Magic and Marionettes” act. The act 
consists of a variety show with records, 
and they have been using blacklight, 
which is very effective. 


Send news to Ken Moses. 


Ken Moses 

202 Welch Hall 
Carnegie Inst. of Tech. 
Pittsburg 13, Pa. 


Bob Baker’s “The Circus” 


Lewis Mahlmann 


During the Laguna Beach Art Festi- 
val (July-August, 1961) I attended Bob 
Baker’s grand, new show called “THE 
CIRCUS”. They had just spent two 
years in building this spectacular pro- 
duction and I can easily see why it 
took that amount of time. 

In one corner of the fair grounds 
you approached a large, handsomely 
decorated tent with circus posters, box 
office and lights illuminating the scene. 
As you entered you saw the center 
Stage floor, which is 24 x 40 feet, and 
bleachers surrounding three sides of 
the ring. As you probably know, he 


and his three puppeteers work in the 
open - in the “round”. At one end of 
the stage floor was a striped wall of 
canvas which opened, revealing the 
shallow inner stage. Behind this was 
where they hung the puppets and 
sound equipment. Also hidden were 
two very high bridges for the finale. 
At the proper moment the huge 
bank of lights came up on the stage 
floor, showing all the circus props and 
near the curtain was a clown playing 
a calliope. After a snappy introduc- 
tion, the grey curtains opened, reveal- 
ing a brightly painted drop of a circus 








band. The conductor had “live” arms, 
coming through the curtain, directing 
the overture. The band curtain opened, 
revealing eight monkey trumpeteers in 
front of a beautiful red curtain. This, 
too, opened, showing the painted back- 
ground of a circus tent, the crowds in 
the bleachers and the lofty tent and 
poles. The ringmaster came forward 
and announced the numbers. 

The first act was a beautiful girl 
riding a horse. Then funny clowns 
came running out (as between each 
act) and did their specialties. A 
mother seal and her little one did a 
teeter totter act and horn blowing act 
together. More clowns. There was a 
parade of wild animals, some doing 
specialty acts. Next was Captain Wil- 
bur and his trained elephant and wild 
lion. One “Flapper” clown grew hair 
right in front of your eyes. Three 
ostriches danced and went into the 
audience. One of the most beautiful 
spectacles in the show was the Oriental 
parade. A swami came out to direct 
this. First came two umbrella boys, 
then a camel, a tiger and a horse with 
rider, another camel, two bearers with 
a sedan chair holding a cymbal-bang- 
ing monkey on it, a hindu boy with a 
bird of paradise and finally a huge 
elephant with a girl in a howdah, 
fanning herself. The entire oriental 
display was in shades of ivory, pink 
and fuschia and simply magnificent. 
More clowns appeared with silly acts. 
The last clown was a little man in a 
slicker with an umbrella for a head, 





pulling a toy duck and her little ones. 
The umbrella spouted water as he 
walked. For a grand finale the back 
circus set rolled down, revealing the 
ceiling of the tent. Down came two 
trapese artists, dropped their capes and 
proceeded to do a perfect trapese act 
together. 

There were approximately 60 pup- 
pets in all. The show is carried on a 
large truck and two smaller ones. It 
requires a crew of six men to set up 
and takes 8 hours for the whole job — 
quotes Bob — if they hurry. The show 
weighs two tons. 

It was produced by Bob Baker and 
Alton Wood — Designed and super- 
vised by Morton Haack — Grafic Artist, 
Ed Taylor — Costumes by Martha 
Armstrong, Mary Reynolds and Mal- 
com Wilkes — Special comedy material 
by Bob Mason — Wigs and makeup, 
Zoe Brookes — Puppet construction by 
Bob Baker, Ronald Martin, Spencer 
King and Don Sahlin — Sound track, 
Alan Emig — Photography by Harold 
Alexander and Robert Mason — The 
manipulators were Bob Baker, Ronald 
Martin, Bob Mason and Alton Wood. 

After its month run in Laguna Beach 
the show started a long tour. It will 
soon be in Northern California where 
I hope I can organize a group from 
the Bay Area to attend one of these 
exciting “Just-like-the-circus” shows. 
It was well planned and typical of the 
wonderful work Bob Baker does; Fresh 
— Polished — Fast — and beautiful 
to see, 


New Puppet Books 


Marjorie B. 


Significant books about the puppet 
theatre are all too scarce, so it is with 
great pleasure that we welcome two 
new ones, both published in 1960. 

SHADOW PUPPETS by Olive Black- 
ham, Barrie and Rockliff, 2 Clements 
Inn, London, WL. 2, 198 pp., is a hand- 
some volume, well printed on good 
paper with generous mergins, clear 


MePharlin 


strong type and excellent illustrations 
in black and white, drawn by 8.K.S. 

Miss Blackham, director of the Roel 
Puppets, has been a producer for many 
years and her work is notable for a 
healthy interest in experimentation 
and a sound philosophy of the puppet 
theatre. 

About half of her book is devoted to 
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the shadow theatre in various coun- 
tries, beginning with China and Java, 
and continuing with Turkey and 
Greece. The French Ombres chinoises, 
the English shadow theatre and the 
work of Lotte Reiniger are discussed. 
In each section there is an account of 
the historical development and signifi- 
eance of the shadow theatre. Tech- 
niques of making and operating the 
puppets are described and their stylistic 
qualities are shown in the illustrations, 
at least as far as is possible to suggest 
nuances of shadow through black and 
white drawings. It is regrettable that 
eolor reproductions are so prohibitive 
in cost, for they are sorely needed to 
convey the quality of shadows such 
as the Chinese and the Turkish. 

A good deal is said about the plays 
presented by the various theatres and 
there are summaries, excerpts of dia- 
logue, and descriptions of typical 
shadow action. To the hand-puppet 
er marionette operator, shadow pup- 
pets may seem limited in movement, 
but Miss Blackham points out that “in 
Javanese hands they pulse with life, 
they glide, dart, swoop about the 
sereen and throb with rage and anguish. 
They can impart a beautiful fluttering 
movement to the delicate hands, and 
they animate them in ways unthought 
af by us. 

We learn many interesting facts 
about the shadow theatre. For in- 
stance, candles were used in the mid- 
nineteenth century English Galanty 
Shows to illuminate the screen. In an 
excerpt from an account of these 
shows by one of the old showmen we 
read, “ ... I have to keep a look-out 
and tell my mate to snuff the candles 
when the shadows get dim. I usually 
say, ‘Snuff the candles!’ out loud, be- 
cause that’s the word for the outside 
and the inside too, ‘cos it lets the com- 
pany know it isn't all over, and leads 
them to expect another scene or two.” 

Part Il is entitled PRACTICAL. 
Basic principles of construction, articu- 
lation and operation are discussed. 
There are suggestions for making sets 








and stages, and how to light them. 
Some spectacular effects possible on 
the shadow screen, such as fireworks 
by means of a Catherine wheel, are 
described. The seeker after patterns 
which he may copy may be disappointed 
with this technical section, because the 
emphasis is constantly upon the need 
of the individual showman to exercise 
his creative imagination, to explore, to 
adapt and to use taste in the designing 
of his show. 

There are many references to the 
rich sources of inspiration to be found 
in the different arts, which are valu- 
able to the puppeteer. If one is pro- 
ducing scenes from the ILIAD or the 
ODYSSEY, what better suggestions for 
designing the puppets could one have 
than the Greek vase paintings? Some- 
which are thought provoking such as, 
“I feel there are certain ties with 
Nonsense and the work of the Surreal- 
ists.” This section on plays gives us 
much source material which is fresh 
and unhackneyed. It imcludes Pro- 
cessions, Tableaux, Animal Tales, 
Fables, Poems, Songs of many kinds, 
Nonserse Verses and Stories. Besides 
a general listing, four stories are sum- 
given for interpreting them as shadow 
shows. 

To aid the shadow show producer, 
there are notes om voices, the use of 
narration, planning the show, construct- 
ing the figures, rehearsals, the use of 
musie and effects. Finally, there are 
for shadow plays, the music and words 
of the famous song from “The Broken 
Bridge” and a list of museums in 
Europe and America with collections 
of shadow puppets. 

This book should give encourage- 
ment to puppeteers to develop a long 
neglected technique, and I hope that 
what Miss Blackham says of the English 
theatre may become true everywhere: 
“There are a number of signs that 
imterest in the Shadow Theatre has 
awakened and is fast increasing.” 





PUPPET THEATRE AROUND THE 
WORLD is as comprehensive as 
SHADOW PUPPETS is specialized. It 
is one issue of NATYA, a quarterly 
Theatre Arts Journal published by 
Bharatiya Natya Sangh, “a voluntary 
non-profit organization devoted to the 
promotion of the theatre arts in India,” 
which has its office at 34 New Central 
Market, New Delhi. This organization 
is also the Indian center of the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute. The book 
was “conceived as a contribution to 
ENESCO’S project for the mutual 
appreciation of East-West cultures.” 
This aim promises to be fulfilled, for 
the volume is an outstanding accom- 
plishment, both in the scope of the 
41 articles contained in its 180 pages, 
and the illustrations, 30 of them in 
color, which present a world view of 
puppet theatre. 

Two years were spent in assembling 
the material for this book and the 
editors may rightfully claim “that this 
is the first time that so many authori- 
ties and so many countries have come 
together in a common pooling of 
knowledge and ideas on the puppet 
theatre within the two covers of a 
publication.” In the introduction, the 
diversity of puppetry in different ages 
and climes is pointed out but “under- 
lying the many kinds of puppets and 
the different puppetry techniques are 
two concepts which are almost funda- 
mentally opposed to each other; one, 
that the puppets is ‘a performing doll’, 
a mannikin or midget, an ape of the 
human condition; the other, that it is 
an atomy with a nature and a way of 
existence peculiar to itself.” It is 
further suggested that “thinking along 
one way may help to develop greater 
ingenuity, greater invention, more 
technical devices to help perfect the 
resemblances of puppets to ourselves. 
Thinking along the other may take us 
out of ourselves and into a realm where 
the puppet is king, and as unlike our- 
selves as imagination can make him.” 
Thus we see that serious puppet people 
everywhere are concerned with the 





question of what is basically the pro- 
vince of the puppet theatre in relation 
to the theatre as a whole. 

I hasten to add that this book is not 
primarily concerned with theory, al- 
though one of the most thoughtful 
articles is Jean Loup Temporal’s “A 
‘Dramaturgie’ for a Contemporary 
Puppet Theatre.” Most of the authors 
discuss their own theatres or those of 
their country, their personal experi- 
ments and experiences. Nevertheless, 
we glean considerable knowledge of 
what they believe the puppet theatre 
to be and why it exists. 

Throughout the book we see the 
emergence of the puppet theatre in 
many new forms, sometimes remaining 
close to traditional patterns, at others 
breaking away and surging on to new 
expressions. Everywhere there is new 
life, sometimes as a result of state 
support as in Poland, Rumania, and 
Russia, sometimes because of a revived 
interest in national folkways as in 
India and Ceylon. 

For Western readers the ten articles 
on Indian puppetry are of special 
interest. Although the country has 
a long tradition of puppet playing, 
it had almost disappeared, along with 
other arts. “But today folk theatre, 
painting, dance and music are being 
reclaimed like virgin soil, understood 
and perfected, restored and brought 
back into national life.” Suresh 
Awasthi, general secretary of the 
Bharatiya Natya Sangh, in his article 
states that most of the puppet work in 
India today is based on traditional 
forms, but he believes that there must 
be re-interpretation, experiment and 
creative work if the puppet theatre is 
to advance. The tours of Russian and 
Czech puppet theatres have indicated 
new directions, but not everyone be- 
lieves that these large scale shows 
should be amulated. Rather, puppetry 
“should be the backbone of our village 
entertainments.” 

Shows from different parts of India 
are described: the marionettes of 
Rajasthan, the shadows of Andhra, and 
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the puppet theatre of Orissa. “Recent 
Trends in Indian Puppetry” are con- 
sidered by Meher Contractor, the 
UNIMA presidium representative who 
has done outstanding creative work 
with children in the Shreyas School 
in Ahmedabad. She also mentions a 
number of puppeteers who are working 
with new techinques. 

Elsewhere in the Orient, puppets are 
part of the cultural program sponsored 
by the Communist state, as in China; 
they are enjoying a revival as in 
Ceylon, or maintaining their traditional 
place as in Japan, Burma, Thailand 
and Indonesia. Developments in 
Western Europe and the countries of 
Eastern Europe are considered in a 


variety of articles, while “Puppets and 
an Art Museum” by Gil Oden repre- 
sents one phase of activity in the 
United States. 

For those interested in purchasing 
these books, we suggest that SHADOW 
PUPPETS be ordered direct from the 
publishers. It costs 35s or about $5.00. 
There is a chance that it will later be 
made available in this country through 
an American publisher. Arrangements 
are being made to import some copies 
of PUPPET THEATRE AROUND THE 
WORLD, which will probably cost 
under $2.00, and may be reserved by 
writing to the Journal editor. Do not 
send money until further notice. 


Here and There 


Plotting Children’s Plays 

Rumer Godden, noted British author, 
and authority on writing for children, 
speaking before the National Library 
Association Convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio, declared that writing for child- 
ren is the most difficult task faced by 
the writer. 

“Children form the most critica] and 
unbiased audience in the world”, God- 
den added. 

“They listen only to be entertained. 
The story must progress in a straight 
line, with no sidetracks, no soliloquies, 
no flashbacks. Digressions confuse 
and annoy. 

“The entire background of the char- 
acters must be explained in their ac- 
tions and dialogue. 

“The author may include fantasy, 
but it must be logical. The tin soldier 
may speak, but he must speak as a 
soldier. The daisy may speak, but 
must speak as a daisy.” 

Noting some of the “digressions” in 
plays we have witnessed recently, 
evidently inserted because of the nice 
bit of “puppet business” that could be 
brought into the play, we wonder if 
most of our plays would not have more 


appeal to the small fry if they followed 
this direct path that Godden advises. 
Suspense is vital to hold the interest 
of even the smallest of the small fry, 
and it can best be sustained by this 
direct approach. 

Why not analyse your script, and 
decide whether those pet bits of “pup- 
pet business”, unessential to the plot, 
really vitalize the script, or whether 
they merely satisfy your own desire to 
put in those “cute bits”, that seem so 
irresistable at the moment of writing. 

Puppets in Religion 

We have received a most attractive 
brochure of “DAVID AND GOLIATH”, 
a Hollywood produced film in color 
by the United Lutheran Church in 
America. Write to the National Coun- 
cil ot Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
475 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 27, for more 
information. They will tell you “how 
to schedule the film at no charge to 
your community”, so the brochure 
states. Looks interesting . . . seems 
to be a “stop motion” film. 

A Sunday morning program on NBC- 
TV featured two Maryknoll nuns, 
Sister Francis Louise and Sister 
Maureen John, and two puppets, Trilly 











and Gruffy. The Sister’s unorthodox 
Bible lessons were seen in 200,000 
homes every Sunday. Sister Maureen 
John says, “We try to make it just 
different from Catechism and answers. 
You can say so much through a puppet 
that would otherwise be considered 
preaching and so resented.” 
Puppet Psychology 

An English doctor is treating dis- 
turbed children with the aid of mario- 
nettes. When a child visits Dr. H. S. 
Bryan of Liverpool, England, the 
youngster is asked to examine a col- 
lection of 50 hand puppets. The pup- 
pets range from every day figures, 
such as doctors and teachers, to fairy- 
land and romantic ones, kings and 
cowboys, to figures of horror and 
violence. After selecting a puppet, 
the doctor asks the child to devise a 
little story about what the puppet 
wants to do. He also has two minia- 
ture theaters for the puppets which he 
sometimes controls. By slowly work- 
ing himself into the child’s play, he 
tries to draw out hidden areas of dis- 
turbance and treat them with straight 
talk or contrived puppeteering. 

Punch and Judy Banks 

Norma Appel tells us that cast iron 
coin banks, copies of nineteenth cen- 
tury coin banks, in the form of a pup- 
pet booth, with a Punch and Judy that 
pop up when coins are dropped in, was 
advertised in a mail order ad, Trading 
Post, Department B., St. Michaels, 
Maryland. Prices $1200 to $16.00. 
Banks copied from collection of Book 
of Knowledge Catalogue free. 

London News 

The Christmas Number of the IL- 
LUSTRATED LONDON NEWS has ten 
pages of Shadow cut outs by Lottie 
Reinger, Swan Lake, Sleeping Beauty, 
Cinderella and others. Worth looking 
up. 

Ballantine Beer Commercial 

Several have inquired about the 
source of the puppets in the Ballantine 
TY commercial Dr. Macy Goode 
sends the following: 

It may interest you to know that the 





puppets used in the Ballantine Beer 
commercials were produced in Am- 
sterdam, Holland, and handled by film 
producer and puppeteer Joop Geesink. 

The figures are less than 10 inches 
tall, made of wood, wire, cloth and 
rubber. Wood sculptors make the 
heads. All parts are movable, and the 
puppets are clothed in complete gar- 
ments. Guns, sabers, boots and even 
bottles and glasses are individual parts 
scaled to size. A band of pirates, a 
crew of sailors, and a team of gold 
miners were created for these com- 
mercials. The sets for the performers 
are no larger than an everage desk top. 
The commercials are made in stop- 
action photography, each one minute 
commercial requires 1260 separate still 
pictures. 

Beverly Flanders 

The cover and three pages in color of 
the ATLANTA JOURNAL AND 
CONSTITUTION featured Beverly 
Flanders and her marionettes. In ad- 
dition to birthday parties at home, a 
recent assignment as a draftsman for 
a construction company gave Beverly 
an opportunity to carry her puppets 
to far off Lybia. Here, her first per- 
formance was to an audience of Arab 
teen agers. Beverly says, “Language 
was no barrier, since my shows were 
in pantomime to recorded music, and 
music is an international language. 

The Lybian Prime Minister’s wife 
was in the audience and Beverly was 
invited to her home to perform . 
this led to other invitations to religious 
ceremonies, Moslem weddings and 
other festivities, seldom open to those 
of other religious faiths. The mario- 
nettes pictured were of the variety 
type, the type that could easily per- 
form to music. 

We just have to add this item . 
in the article Beverly gave a wonder- 
ful plug for the P of A, and the P of A 
workshops at Bowling Green, North- 
western and North Carolina, Why 
don’t all of you do this when you are 
interviewed, or when you submit 
articles for papers and magazines? 
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We have reached several new members 
this way, and if the P of A helps you, 
why not help it to help others. So 
easy to do! 

Books - Records - Toys - Ads 

PUPPET PLAYS AND PLAYWRIT- 
ING by Eric Bramall - Publisher, Bell, 
England. 

HAND OF CRAFTS by Edward Hul- 
ton-Griseloa Lewis - Published in 
England. Has chapter on puppets. 

THE CHINESE PUPPET THEATER 
by Sergei Obrastoz. Publisher, Far- 
ber - England. 

PUPPET DIARY by Pantopuck - The 
puppet man (For little children) 

LOOK AT PUPPETS by Ann Ho- 
garth - A Hamish Hamilton - Look 
Book for young children. 

SHADOW PUPPETS by Olive Black- 
ham. Published by Barrie & Rockliff, 
London. A very good and beautiful 
book. 

RICARDO AND THE PUPPET - 
Story and pictures by Mary E. Little. 
Published 1960 by MacMillan and Co. 
London. $2.00. Delightful story of a 
mouse that lives in the New York 
Public Library in Harlem, New York 
City. 

A new book by Bil Baird available 
from Womans Day Magazine for 75¢. 
Good value - send for it. Entitled 
“The Magic Onion” with charming 
illustrations. Address Woman’s Day, 
67 W. 44th St., New York 36, New York. 

“Slugger Ryan Plays Honkey-Tonk 
Music for Little Rascals”, Riverside 
Wonderland 1426. 

Bil Baird’s Marionettes in a group of 
eld fashioned numbers seem to please 
the children. Included are “Honky 
Tonk Music”, “Maple Leaf Rag” and 
several other “Rags”. 

Milton Halpert brought us a new toy, 
made in Japan, called the Happy 
Clown Theater. Animated by a 
battery, the clown operates a small 
little boy marionette. Most novel. 
Sells for $5.08. Entertain the grown- 
ups as well as the children. 

Ronnie Hershberg, Cedarhurst, L. L, 
operates an “Enchanted Cottage”, a 


retail toy shop, including puppets and 
the choicest of toys. At age 19 he has 
accumulated a $7000 inventory in his 
white and pink polkadot fairy land like 
store. 

From Dan Keller 

Did we ever pass this note along 
from Dan Keller? I think not. “Just 
discovered an item of interest in my 
mail . . . the published proceedings of 
the Leige Marionette Congress held 
in August, 1958. It is a 515 page book, 
illustrated with black and white 
photos, entitled QUAND LES MARIO- 
NETTES DU MONDE SE DONNET 
LA MAIN, prepared by the Commis- 
sion du Folklore de la Saison Liegeoise 
de 1958, and distributed by members 
of the Congress by the Commission 
du Folklore, care Muse de La Vie 
Wallone, Rue Fer onstree, 136, Liege, 
Belgium. No price quoted. It is a 
complete record of all papers read at 
the Liege Congress, plus names and 
address of participants . . . also com- 
plete program of shows and addresses 
of showman. 

Random Notes 

Olga Stevens writes that she is sorry 
to have missed seeing old friends at 
Fest. She is now associated with two 
private schools fashioned after the 
famous Summerhill school in England, 
and finding that an interest in puppets 
had preceded her, is now sharing her 
valuable experience with high school 
students. Lucky, lucky students! Her 
address is 614 Grand Ave., Apt. K, 
Oija, Calif. 

Helen Brown, of the Mott Education- 
al Program, sponsored by the Flint, 
Michigan Board of Education sends us 
the program of their Children’s 
Theater Workshop held Oct. 19 Its 
object “to increase understanding and 
interest in the objectives of the Child- 
ren’s Theater Program and to provide 
actual work sessions where new ideas, 
tools and objectives can be studied.” 
Guest speaker, Professor James Popo- 
vich, Speech Department of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

In addition to a “Buzz Session” on 
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Puppetry, conducted by Althea Roze- 
boom, we noted a Marionette Variety 
Program by Gladys Small and Com- 
pany. Creative Dramatics and Scripted 
Shows received prominent booking on 
what seemed to be an excellently 
balanced program. How about a work- 
shop in your town? Need a leader? 
Write the JOURNAL and we will lo- 
cate one near you! 

Jeanette Barbour, Norman, in addi- 
tion to her job as head of the process- 
ing department of the Norman Public 
Library, keeps busy presenting shows 
and teaching puppetry. She also 
plugs the P of A in newspaper 
publicity. 

We were handed a small newspaper 
clipping about the “Glovables”, a TV 
production on WRKB Chicago, which 
features Jim and Bud Stewart who 
present an unique hand puppet show, 
rather a “glove” puppet show as the 
picture showed oversize gloves and 
mitts, painted and decorated to repre- 
sent various creatures of fantasy. 
Largely scaled for children, but it is 
said that the satirical take-offs and 
comedy bits qualify for adult enter- 
tainment also. How about some Chi- 
cago member running down a story 
and pic... 

Rachael Copeland, a one time pup- 
peteer has taken up the designing of 
toys and has some very definite ideas 
. . . toys should definitely not be too 
advanced for the child, she insists. 
She hopes to develop special toys for 
the handicapped and mentally retarded. 

Presented daily at Freedomland in 
N. Y. is the “Mayflower’s Cabin Boy”, 
in the New England Section of the 
grounds. Elek Hartman is the pup- 
peteer. 

LOOK MAGAZINE, April 25th, 
featured Bil Baird’s puppets along with 
children on their children’s fashion 
page, featuring (The New Knit Age). 

Several New York newspapers 
featured photos of a Frankfort, West 
Germany Fraulein at the International 
Fair in Frankfort, holding a basketful 
of portrait puppets extremely good 


likenesses of Premier Fidel Castro, © 
President Kennedy, President de © 
Gaulle, Premier Khruschev, Chancellor 
Adenauer and Mayor Willy Brandt of 
West Berlin. : 

It was said that the Leprechaun ~ 
Rory, a three foot marionette with a 
head of flaming red hair and a wicked ~ 
disposition which was featured with ~ 


Art Carney on NBC-TV’s “O’Halloran’s ~ 


Luck” sometime ago is an exaggerated ~ 
version of its creator, Bil Baird. 
The resemblance, insists Cora, comes 
from the fact that Bil makes faces in © 
the mirror to get just the right expres- ~ 
sion for his puppets. ‘ 
Dan River Wash and Wear Cottons © 
utilized three period marionettes as a ~ 
background for their two handsome © 
models in recent ads. 4 
Hope you didn’t miss the “Paar vg, 7 
Sullivan” 
(presumably Baird’s) 
24th, 1961 issue of Life Magazine. ¥ 
Ida Mae Stilley Maher, and her pup- © 


pet, Happy, encouraged dental hygiene © 
in a series of programs over Channel § 


13, N. Y. 


Rod Young will resume “Punch’s 7 
Mail Box” next issue. Send news to Bs 
Rod Young 
Box 313 
Midtown Station 4 
New York 18, N. ¥. 3 


In Memory 


Just as we went to press we received 7 
the sad news that Malcolm Wilkes had 
passed away. Malcolm had spent many ~ 
years as costume designer for Bob ~ 
Baker and other leading Los Angeles 
puppeteers. ; 

A wonderful woman, she had en- © 
deared herself to all who knew her, © 
and was loved for her own personality ~ 
as well as respected for her contribu- ~ 
tion to puppetry. 4 





fight staged by puppets © 
in the March © 











